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AMERICAN LITERATURE AND THE CIVIL WAR. 


HE wupas-tree, if there be such a 
tree, has seed and root, and 
from these, in congenial conditions, 
springs the blighting and blasting 
‘poison. As trees have roots, so a 
nation’s madness and misrule have 
their radical causes. We propose to 
consider American literature to some 
extent, in its relation to the civil 
war now raging in the United States. 
These States, and the people occu- 
pying them, we are obliged to term 
American, for want of a more proper 
and distinctive designation, though 
the word may mean South American, 
Confederate, Federal, or Canadian. 
It is inconvenient to have no proper 
name fora nation; but this is, just 
now, one of our smallest American 
inconveniences. 

The literature of the United, or 
dis-United States of America, may 
be considered in two great divisions, 
as the literature of conscience, or 
principle, and the literature of sen- 
sation, or sale. At. first thought, it 
would seem that a conscientious 
literature, based upon true art and 
a high order of genius (and both 
of these exist in the United States), 
could never have caused the dire 
conflict that is now raging in that 
tmhappy country. We should be 
prone to say, at first thought, that 
the venal and unprincipled litera- 
ture of the country has wrought the 
present madness. Not so. The 
mightiest upheaving cause of the 
American civil war has been the 
conscience of the North. Asa col- 
lateral cause, a corrupt newspaper 
and other fugitive literature has 
fully done its part. But to the 
conscience of the country we may 
trace the civil war. First and fore- 
most, conscience is always blind and 
unreasoning. It says for ever,— be 
right, ‘do right;’ but it tells no one 
what is right. We must look to 
education, in all its various ramifi- 
cations, for instruction as to the 
right in all things. 

The interests of the Northern 
United States permitted them, some 
time since, to get rid of the burden 
of slavery. By this freedom from a 
great care and responsibility in their 
own case, they were left at liberty 
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to attend very fully to the sins of 
their Southern neighbours. Poets, 
divines, and novelists, who always 
thrive upon a grievance, have im- 
proved the occasion with a perti- 
nacity and perseverance that, it is to 
be feared, have rather ‘more than 
kept pace with the progress of ‘ the 
men and brethren’ from Dahomey, 
and other darkened regions of the 
earth. Not one among these enthu- 
siasts for the abolition of slavery, so 
absorbing was the passion or fashion 
for philanthropy, rose up to say, or 
could be heard, if he did say,—‘ There 
is a beneficent providence in this 
pupilage of the Negro until his in- 
tellect and his character have ma- 
tured themselves. He had better 
work in the Southem States, and 
have his real wants supplied by a 
master, whose interest it is that he 
should have health, and strength, 
and good dispositions, than be sacri- 
ficed to heathen deities, and live at 
the caprice of a savage king. Chris- 
tianity is better with a master who 
owns the service of his slave, than 
Heathenism with a king and his 
“custom,” and savage slavery beside. 
The freedom of the Negro must be 
worked out by degrees—by educa- 
tion, by prudence, thoughtfulness, 
tact, and temper—by some systera 
in which he shall have himself a 
share in the process by which his 
liberty is gained.’ There was a time 
when all this might have been said, 
and also the fact might be mentioned 
that Northern husbands really have 
as much arbitrary power as Southern 
masters, and sometimes exercise it. 
But this time passed. There came 
to be so much unity of sentiment 
under the tyranny of public opinion, 
and ‘a stringent moral suasion,’ that 
it was unsafe in many circles to ask 
the practical question, ‘ if you free the 
slaves abruptly, will you take care 
of the manners, morals, and susten- 
ance of your share of them? Wedid 
know one humane gentleman, who 
assumed a mild mastership and re- 
sponsibility for an escaped slave. 
The boy was very ‘smart,’ in the 
full sense of that Yankee term; that 
is, he could do anything well that 
he had learned how to do, and he 
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could learn anything that he did not 
know. The gentleman, who was a 
physician, offered him wages (and 
teaching gratis) to take care of his 
lodgings, and make his ‘breakfast. 
He soon learned to read; and the 
gentleman said he was hugging 
himself for his philanthrophy, and 
thinking how sweet must be free- 
dom, and wages, and education, to 
this rescued slave. One morning 
the doctor went down to brealfast, 
and found his servant sitting in his 
employer’s (not master’s) easy chair, 
with his feet on the window: sill, 
reading the morning paper. Nocloth 
was laid,and no breakfast made. He 
excused the lad, as there was a great 
sensation in that day’s paper; but 
the next day there was the same 
neglect, and he soon found that he 
must superintend his breakfast, or 
not have it. He remonstrated. The 
Negro told him he was not his slave. 

‘But, said the doctor, ‘you are 
my servant, and I pay you wages.’ 

* And give me dese all fired scold- 
in’s free, gratis, for notin’. I inten- 
tions to go, where I can get my 
wages, Without these cireumamblifi- 
cations throw’d in.’ 

He kept his word; first demand- 
ing payment for the time he had 
served, in a fashion that would have 
tried Job’s patience. The doctor 
paid him in full; but he said to a 
friend, ‘My dream of philanthropy 
is over. I believe in gradual eman- 
cipation and education, henceforth.’ 

We do not purpose to consider 
either the conscientious, or the venal 
literature of the United States as 
the sole cause of their present con- 
dition. Where there is rapid rota- 
tion in office, and universal suffrage, 
(though’ the word ‘ universal’ ex- 
cludes women and coloured persons,) 
there is cause for rapid corruption, of 
which literature is made an immense 
means. Where there is partial suf- 
frage, an office-seeker may possibly 
keep an honest corner in his con- 
science; he is not obliged to bribe 
everybody with the true coin of his 
country, or the false coin of compli- 
ment and courtesy. But where 
every man votes, and where every 
office that one cares to seek, comes 
into the market with a swiftly-re- 
curring periodicity, most men have 
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no security for their morals. The 
whole population is too nearly di-- 
vided into the buyers and the. 
bought. 

The Northern United States have 
exhibited to the world the gigantic 
contradiction of a people, asserting” 
that ‘ government derives its powers 
from the consent of the governed ;’ 
and going into a war of eight years, 
exhausting, bloody, and terrible, to: 
vindicate the principle; and then 
raising an army, and expending 
millions of treasure, and pouring 
out blood like water, to force a go- 
vernment upon millions of people,. 
who declare, as one man, in life and 
in death, that they will never con-: 
sent or submit to it. 

We have travelled in almost every 
State of the American Union, not as 
the crow flies over a territory, but 
resting in each State, till we could 
‘guess,’ with the Yankee, ‘reckon, 
with the Western man, and ‘calcu- 
late,’ with the South-Western. 


Auld baudrans by the ingle sits, 


no more marks a Scotsman, or ‘ your 
honour’s honour’ a native of the 
Green Island, than certain collo- 
quialisms mark different localities 
in the United States. But wher- 
ever the citizens of ‘ the Union’ 
live, and whatever their varieties of’ 
manners or conversation, climatic © 
conscience constitutes their great 
distinguishing characteristic. There 
is no “rule without exceptions; but 
the rule is, in the United States, 
that whoever is born in the latitude 
that excludes slave labour, has a 
conscience that protests against 
slavery, and strong prejudice against 
colour; and whoever is born south 
of this lie of latitude, believes 
slavery to be educational, or benignly 
providential; and such persons 
have a kindly affection for their 
Negro foster-mothers, and a general 
good feeling for those whom they 
denominate ‘ our people, and know 
no prejudice against Negroes, ‘ i 
their places. To Europeans, who 
have a hierarchical order in society, 
there is nothing shocking in a 
labouring man, black or white, 
Inowing his place and keeping it. 
But to Yankee Americans, who have 
no idea of a man’s having a place, 
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and keeping it beyond four years— 
the term of office for their chief 
magistrate—and who are like ani- 
malcules in water, for ever striving 
to be uppermost, and devouring the 
weak and unfortunate—‘a place for 
everything, and everything in its 
place, is an obsolete proverb. 

The literature of principle, in the 
United States, has not been compre- 
hensive; it has not considered ways 
and means. Siavery has been pro- 
claimed a crime by the preacher, the 
poet,and novelist. Genius, especiaily 
in the youth of its possessor, is ge- 
nerally uncompromising. It is un- 
practical in morals, as in its own 
private affairs. Its burning exposi- 
tions of wrong sink into the heart 
of the people, and they are, as it 
were, maddened to do good, and to 
destroy evil. 

The poets of the Northern United 
States have judged slavery from 
their own mental and moral stand- 
point. The care-free, hog-and- 
hominy, ‘and *possum-eating Negro 
is elevated, in the mind and heart of 
the poet, to his own plane. 

Lowell writes— 


The slave, where’er he cowers, 
Feels the soul within him climb 

To the awful verge of manhood, 
As the energy sublime 

Of a century bursts full blossomed 
On the thorny stem of time. 


And Whittier— 
Oh! they listened, looked, and waited, 
Till their hope became despair, 
And the sobs of low bewailing 
Filled the pauses of their prayer. 


To the poet heart, thus hymning 
prayer and praise for freedom, the 
facts of Negro life are not apparent. 
The love of the slave for the land of 
his birth, his affection for his master 
and the family, and the pride that 
quite ennobles him, when those to 
whom he belongs are wealthy and 
honourable, the freedom from care, 
the maintenance in old age and 
when disabled—all are overlaid by 
the facts that men are held as pro- 
perty, and can be sold at will. Yet 
all this while it is true that slaves 
and their descendants remain for 
generations in the same family, that 
masters deprecate the sale of slaves, 
and that poverty among whites 
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causes more separations a hundred- 
fold than slavery. 

‘Am TI not a man and a brother?” 
is the question which seems unan- 
swerable to the Northern mind in 
the United States. The Southerner 
answers, ‘Yes, the Negro is a low 
order of man, needing guardianship 
and education, and by no means to 
be set free at once, and left to pluck 
down want, and all the evils of idle- 
ness, on his head.’? The poet could 
feel compassion for a loose canary 
bird, and in kindness give him a 
cage, and water, and seed ; but Long- 
fellow counsels an abolition writer on 
this wise— 

Write, and tell out this bloody tale, 
Record this dire eclipse, 
This day of wrath, this endless wail, 

This dread apocalypse. 


In the profound ignorance of 
youth, he wrote of the slave— 
On him alone was the doom of pain, 
From the morning of his birth 5 
On him alone the curse of Cain 
Fell like a flail on the garnered grain, 
And struck him to the earth. 


Longfellow prophesied, and base 
politicians have fulfilled his pro- 
phecy. Hear him, and then look on 
the United States of America: 

There is a poor, blind Samson in the land, 

Shorn of his strength, and bound in bars 

of steel, 
Who may in some grim revel raise his hand, 

And shake the pillars of this common- 

weal, 
Till the vast temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies, 


The moralists of the North never 
seem to reflect that the South is no 
more responsible for slavery ‘being 
fastened upon its people, than babes 
unborn are answerable for the dis- 
eases that they shall inherit. Well 
may Owen Meredith exclaim— 
Cursed be the heritage 

Of the sins we have not sinned ; 

Cursed be this boasting age, 

And the blind who lead the blind o’er its 

creaking stage, 

We can forgive the poet for being 
in,a passion against evil, when we 
know that his heart is right toward 
Godandman. In his hasteand zeal, 
he may do mischief; that we may de- 
plore; still, he is a benign brother, 
whom we love. But what shall we 
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say of the man who flaunts his phi- 
lanthropy in the face of the people; 
who is like a whited sepulchre, fair 
without, but within full of death; 
who appeals to the sense of justice 
in men’s hearts to gain his own un- 
hallowed ends; who sells the slave 
in his wrongs, and stripes, and 
bleedings, over and over again, in 
the stump speech, in the daily 
paper, in the sensation novel, and in 
the pulpit?—for vet speech and 
pulpit eloquence are literature in 
America’; and one man gains fame 
and money in the multiform charac- 
ter which is compounded of editor, 
pulpit orator, stump speaker, and 
sensation writer. 

*;iThe prophecy of the poet, that 
evil shall come upon the land for 
the sin of slavery, rings like a silver 
bell, high above the hoarse brawl] of 
the stump speech; but the last is 
the means of fulfilling the first. The 
orator becomes the ruler, and he 
rules as righteously as he has gained 
his office. 

A mystical writer has said that, 
‘a truth in heaven becomes a lie in 
hell” Men of genius may enunciate 
eternal laws and utter burning criti- 
cisms in the ear of a nation. Theirs 
may be ‘the truth in heaven;’ but 
when licentious writers and politi- 
cians seize upon the truth and the 
criticism, and cry them in the mar- 
ket-place, and sell them for votes 
and dollars, for place and plunder, 
‘the truth in heaven’ becomes ‘the 
lie in hell.” 

The literature of principle in the 
United States has often been pas- 
sionate and fanatical. But whether 
true or false, it has been well meant 
and conscientious. It has leavened 
the great heart of the North, till the 
compromises of the constitution, on 
which the union between North and 
South was based, seem sin to the 
people. They were assented to 
when both sections were weak. As 
they grew stronger, the North com- 
plained. The honest abolitionist 
said, ‘the Union is a covenant with 
death, and an agreement with hell.’ 
Then demagogues said, ‘ give us the 
governing power, and we will find a 
way to heal the wound of your con- 
science.’ 

The flame of fanaticism was fanned 
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by a corrupt press. The watchword 
of the republican party was abolition ; 
but this was less from a love of 
liberty than a lust of votes. The 
leaders of the party took advantage 
of the conscience of the people to 
gain their suffrages. ._The leaders 
of different cliques were induced to 
unite by various direct and indirect 
bribes. The corruption ‘of the peo- 
ple at the commencement of ‘ the 
war for the Union, has been well 
described by priest and poet. There 
lies before us a fast-day sermon, 
preached by an American divine, 
Sept. 26, 1861, in which he says— 


Since the throne of the world was sold 
to the highest bidder, there has been nothing 
in its way so base as American politics. 

* * * * 

To an American, the last criterion of 
merit, and the supreme mark of his calling, 
is to get the most votes; and in this, it is 
not the best educated that succeed best, but 
the most unscrupulous and importunate. 
Our public men, as a rule, are worse edu- 
cated, worse trained, worse mannered than 
those of any other civilized nation. A’ 
thoroughly taught and cultivated American 
gentleman is proverbialiy a rare phenome- 
non, and nowhere more so than in public 
life. The men who represent us in the 
courts of Europe, represent too often, and 
too faithfully, our ignorance and ill-breed- 
ing. With no knowledge of the language 
of the country to which they are sent, or 
of French (the language of courts )—with no 
tincture of polite or diplomatic lerning, 
with no one qualification for the post they 
occupy, but the service rendered in pro- 
curing the election of the chief who sends 
them—they seem rather to have been ac- 
cidentally cast ashore on those strange 
lands, than delegated thither as the pleni- 
potentiaries of a great nation. . . 
Not only are character and talent of the 
highest order necessarily excluded from the 
service of the States, by a system which 
makes office the reward of successful dema- 
gogueism, but a lottery is opened with each 
presidential term to hungry adventurers, 
whose only idea of office is that of a prize 
in the game of politics, with opportunity for 
plunder, . . . This isa system which 
throws to the surface the dregs of our Ame- 
rican civilization, and opens an impassable 
gulf between merit and political eminence. 

I see no salvation for this 
people, no way of redemption from political 
ruin, until the principle is established of 
permanence in offices, whose term is not 
prescribed by the constitution, nor necessa- 
rily affected by the exigencies of the State 
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—a permanence limited only by the com- 
petence and good behavicur of the in- 
cumbent. 


[We may remark, en passant, that 
this principle has been thus esta- 
blished by the government of the 
so-called ‘rebel States.’] 


Such a system would tend to take the 
affairs of state out of the hands of jobbers 
and pettifoggers, . . it would help 
to do away with this periodical Walpurgis, 
this uncovering of the hells, &c. &e. 


We must be excused from follow- 
ing the scalpel of this writer any 
further in its pitiless exposition of 
the morbid anatomy of a nation. 
The moral and political inconsist- 
ency of this writer are on as large 
a scale as his country, and the cor- 
ruption of its rulers. After fully 
demonstrating the moral incapacity 
of the Northern States for self- 
government, he urges them on to 
subjugate millions of men, whose 
character and political policy differ 
from their own so widely, that free 
trade is the law for the South, and 
Morrill Tariffs for the North. He 
says— Onward, while a dollar re- 


mains in our treasury, or a regiment 


in the field.” This priest of God (?) 
would pour blood and treasure into 
the unfathomable gulf of disunion, 
till all is exhausted, to reduce nine 
millions of human beings to the des- 
potism of the corruption that he has 
so clearly described. God pity a 
nation, when such men are the keep- 
ers of its conscience! We turn to 
another criticism of Northern morals. 
The writer was created a poet; but 
by some sad fall he became a poli- 
tician and a leading democratic edi- 
tor. His exposition is of ‘ Daily 
Journalism ? 


I weary of the pen, 

And write not of mine own accord : 

It was my slave, and I was happy then ; 
*Tis now my lord. 


I weary of the themes 
That the gross multitude pursue ; 
Who writes for bread, must bid all higher 
dreams 
His last adieu. 
* * * * 


We squander sterling thought 

On frivolous feuds, and foolish cares ; 

The harvest of our life becomes inwrought 
And choked with tares. 
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As falls the levin scaith 
On the young oaks that clothe a hill, 
We have been stunted by our want of faith 
And resolute will. 
To nature false, 
Our eyes see nothing beautiful; we warm, 
And stamp with social currency the lies 
Of fraud and form. 


When passion throbbed high words, 
With beggar whine the Age complains— 
Gone the red glory of controlling swords, 

And Mammon reigns, 

Life grows a stagnant pool, 
Green with the dregs of trade and toil : 
Youth’s pure ideals of the beautiful 

Are lucre’s spoil. 

* * * * 


This confession of sin is a literary 
curiosity, from the fact that it is 
made by an American poet, and yet 
not a word is said of ‘the national 
sin’ The form of denouncing 
slavery, as the one wickedness of 
the land, by priest, poet, and 
novelist, has become as stereotyped 
as ‘us miserable sinners,’ in the 
Church service. It is a hopeful 
sign when some other plaint is 
crushed out of men who have been 
hitherto always ready and willing to 
confess their neighbours’ transgres- 
sions, and forget their own. 

But what was the issue, for the 
miserable poet and editor, out of 
this ‘ slough of despond’. and sin? 
Change came by inevitable law. Bad 
became worse; the fratricidal war 
was inaugurated, and the editor be- 
came an officer in the Federal army, 
and sought the ‘red glory of con- 
trolling swords.’ With no change 
from the routine of political jour- 
nalism, a brain fever would pro- 
bably have carried off the poet. A 
chronic inflammation of combative- 
ness, ‘a career of glory,’ the subju- 
gation of brethren who will not 
remain subjugated, as much national 
trouble as that famous individual 
had who drew an elephant in a 
raffle, and a rheumatic old age, are 
at best the worldly prospects of the 
poet who turned politician, and the 
politician who became adjutant of 
Colonel Somebody’s regiment on 
the Potomac. That double existence 
is very pitiable, that mentally per- 
ceives what life should be, while its 
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possessor is bound by Lilliputian 
ligatures that fasten every finger 
and toe, and every hair of the head, 
to some miserable and hurtful in- 
dulgence for himseif or others. 

The two divisions of American 
literature are strongly contrasted, 
and yet both are distinguished by 
strong impulse. A literary Ameri- 
can is in earnest, whether he seeks 
notoriety, which he calls fame, or 
money, which he considers wealth— 
and not merely its representative— 
or whether he considers himself the 
high priest of art, and his genius a 
holy thing that it would be the sin 
of sins to profane. As a rule, all 
citizens of the United States are 
impulsive. The popular preacher, 
who said, ‘ Brethren, I am bound to 
burn my bigness through the world, 
is only a somewhat superlative 
specimen. Persons of the highest 
genius in America seem to consider 
their gifts as sacred, ancl they seek 
to improve them faithfully and re- 
ligiously; but there are shoals of 
writers in the current literature, 
with talent,and some with genius, 
who are infidel to their best gifts. 
- These have not made faithful studies 
in the life school, but have exag- 
gerated conventional or stage cha- 
racters. When they discover in the 
public some morbid passion, they 
minister to it, perfectly satisfied if 
they can but make a sensation, win 
capital letters in a mammoth aclver- 
tisement and, last and best to the 
mean of soul, ‘make money.’ 

The vulgar among all peoples are 
the majority. Unfortunately, in 
America, the vulgar read, and ma- 
jorities rule. 

When there are a thousand pur- 
chasers for pork, and only ten for 
peaches, the peach culture must be 
discouraged, and pigs will be ‘the 
rage.’ 

A literary man may wish to pro- 
duce a work that will live, and that 
shall satisfy the taste of an artist 
and the conscience of a Christian. 
Strictly speaking, taste and con- 
science inan artist must be identical. 
Alas! for the high and pure artist, 
if he have to live by his work, where 
a corrupt majority rules. How can 
he throw himself into the vulgar 
scramble of their current literature, 
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and keep his conscience and his 
taste undefiled, unprofaned? The 
true artist, male or female, cloes not 
wish to engage in ground or lofty 
tumbling, for the amusement of the 
reading public. . It is not meet that 
Milton, Addison, and Dr. Johnson, 
should twn themselves into stage 
clowns for the circus, or elsewhere, 
even though clowns be well paid, 
and have their use in the body 
politic. How can we associate the 
venerated names of Joanna Baillie, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and 
Miss Edgeworth, even in idea, with 
the half-masculine, half-feminine, li- 
terature which has prevailed largely 
in the United States, and which is 
compounded of ‘slang, and a sort 
of mental pyrotechnics, that makes 
you feel sure that the authoress 
would ask you for’ a light for her 
cigar, if you should chance to meet 
her? There is a fashion among a 
certain class of feminine American 
authors, of approximating to what 
they ‘ guess,’ is the talk of the stable 
or the ring. They throw boyish 
‘smartness’ and vulgarity at the 


_public, and misname it literature. 


They speak of time-honoured sub- 
jects and persons in a way to let us 
know what female flippancy dares 
do with regard to what wise men 
have deemed worthy of reverence, 
and even of worship. Ina chawing- 
room, we presume, these American 
authoresses would defer to the feel- 
ing of those they might meet. We 
question whether one of them, 
except, possibly, an occasional 
‘Bloomer, would appear in a hybrid 
cress, or with a cigar in her mouth 
or her hand. We are of opinion 
that, in private, without the shelter 
of a nom de plume, she would not 
use language that we should want 
to box a boy’s ears for’using. Now, 
by what dispensation is a lacly’s 
character changed entirely when 
she becomes an authoress? Why is 
she allowed, and even encouraged, 
in the-latitude of Boston and New 
York, to use language in a story 
that would revolt a drawing-room 
circle? We may be told that ‘the 
upper ten thousand’ in American 
literature, neither do nor counten- 
Very well; then 
we do not rebuke these, but the 
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lower million who do. Bad spell- 
ing makes an authovr’s fortune in 
America; andall sorts of sins against 
style, taste, ancl fact, elevate him or 
her into an institution, at eight 
‘shillings a column, in the Sunday 
paper and the weekly journal; ancl 
he wins also a fame (?) that makes 
him blush for himself, and _ still 
more for those who relish his enter- 
tainment. 

Somebody would doa good work 
‘by giving young American writers a 
lesson. The established and suc- 
cessful mountebanks in literature, 
must die in their sins. ‘Their 
market is made, and their load 
sold;’ and if they were once capable 
of better things, they cannot now 
redeem themselves. But in the 
fresh youth of the country there is 
-a redeeming power. If the young 
author can be. persuaded to pause, 
to refuse to write at railroad speed, 
to refuse to intoxicate himself with 
baneful narcotics, so that his witti- 
cisms and criticisms are the fruit of 
narcotized excitement, to be paid 
for, by and by, with idiocy or.mad- 
ness, we may have hope for the 
genius of young America. Truly 
it is a remarkable land, ‘a fast coun- 
try” Its prematurity is earnest of 
a painful mediocrity in the progress 
-of its authors; but they are none 
the less remarkable for that. 

The pulpit, especially the sensa- 
tion pulpit, is a part of American 
literature; for phonography is abroad, 
-and the newspaper is omnipresent. 
The calmest and most philosophic 
reasoner in the pulpit, the most 
desperate sensation preacher who 
recommends Scripture and Sharpe’s 
rifles with equal earnestness and 
uwuction, are thus a portion of cur- 
rent American literature. But by a 
law of American life, excitement and 
sensation take the lead in literature, 
‘asin all things else. The pulse of 
the United States, in its normal beat, 
is at the fever maximum of other 
lands. The martial phlebotomy, 
now being ‘practised there may have 
cooling andl sedative effects. 

Whether Providence manages the 
world aright—American literature 
‘and quarrels included—or whether 
we could manage better, are ques- 
tions which are not in our volition, 
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perhaps, to ask. Probably, we-can- 
not answer them till we consider 
ourselves a portion of Providence, 
and then we shall say yes and xo, 
paradoxically enough, to our ques- 
tions, and in all humility and earn- 
estness. When we look upon our- 
selves as a part of ‘the ways and 
means’ of Providence, it becomes 
possible and proper to propose 
amenclments to ourselves and others. 
With this creed we should have 
exhorted American publishers in the 
past to sell smaller doses of crime, 
blood, and terror for a penny. If 
this advice had been given and 
heeded, the red harvest that Ame- 
Yica is now reaping might have been 
spared to her people; and they 
might have held fraternal hands 
instead of standing, as now, on each 


_ side a gulf which is fast filling with 


the mangled corpses of a nation’s 
best and bravest sons. It is true 
that there are certain forces which, 
like the soul of an earthquake, or 
the pent-up spirit of a Jane Eyre or 
a George Sand, are irrepressible. 
But one of these explodes, another 
dies, and the setting sun of the 
third does not scorch, but bless. 
Unfortunately for America, these 
forces are not sporadic, but endemic ; 
and that class of American litera- 
ture which is specially the pro- 
duct of the irrepressible force, re- 
mains to be considered. No pulpit 
has so large an audience as the 
novel. No influence is so broad 
and deep as that of fiction, especially 
when it is the fiction of ixrepres- 
sible force. No novelist has had a 
larger number of readers than Mrs. 
Catherine Beecher Stowe. In her 
crusade against slavery she con- 
quered all readers. The poets had 
made occasional conquests. Insome 
sections they had decimated the 
people, but the novelist mowed them 
down, rank and file; and not alone 
in the United States—England and 
France were added to her conquests. 
Her book consists of multitudinous 
horrors, copied from real life, like 
the police reports of the newspapers. 
These are skilfully combined, re- 
duplicated, and embellished, and 
have the same relation to the ways 
of the people and the slaves as the 
wife ancl child murders, and the 
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crimes generally of London, bear to 
society -in the metropolis of the 
world. 

Unele Tom’s Cabin completed the 
exacerbation of the Northern con- 
science; and England and France 
added its pictures of wrong and 
outrage to the slave-hunt in Africa, 
and the horrors of the middle pas- 


sage, and the crimes of the colonies. 


in the West Indies, which the Bri- 
tish parliament had fully considered 
and published to the world. 

It is a demonstrated fact that 
Americans must go ahead, if they 
break their necks. We are not sure 
but they made a lucky escape in 
entering upon the crusade against 
slavery so powerfully preached by 
their Mys. Peter the Hermit; for a 
large party, at the period of this 
general awakening, was rising up 
against marriage. Almost simultane- 
ously with Uncle Tom’s Cabin, anovel 
was published in New York with 
an indictment against marriage, as 
bitter, as burning, as eloquent, and 
as true in its exposition of evils as 
was Uncle Tom’s Cabin to the insti- 
tution of slavery. 

The leaders of the anti-slavery 
movement quashed this indictment 
in hot haste, either because they 
feared to see society overturned, or 
else because they wished to overturn 
it in their own way. They branded 
the author of Mary Lynden,—a wo- 
man outraged by law, but having 
evidently the purest intentions ancl 
aspirations—with a vile name, and 
hissed it in the ears of her readers. 
This Uucle Tom’s Cabin of marriage, 
with all its truth and ability, died 
of moral and literary strangulation. 
We think we ought to congratulate 
the citizens of the United States that 
it was so, for they have demonstrated 
that they were not to be trusted 
with the highest moral freedom, by 
proving recreant to their own prin- 
ciples of political liberty, for which 
their fathers bled and died, and 
which have been the boast of brag- 
gart sons for more than eighty 
years. 

‘Great revivals, and excitements 
of all kinds are followed by great 
reactions. The converts to a Re- 
publican form of government, and 
the converts to immediate and un- 
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conditional emancipation, are all re- 
considering their faith, We have 
good reason to think, in the calm 
which must come, when the present 
political storm is past, that mental 
and moral wrongs will be repu- 
diated, and none, we hope, will be 
more heartily abjured than sensa- 
tion literature. 

It is pleasant to find truth, and 
purity, and beauty, in ow" researches 
through a literature which has the 
synonyms of all diseases, from the 
spasms of St. Vitus’s dance to the 
fervid terrors of a brain fever and 
delirium tremens. We find one vo- 
luminous female writer (Mrs. Lydia 
Maria Childs), who seems to have 
been faithful to her artistic con- 
science through the fire—for it is 
well known that she has written 
always in poverty, and often in sor- 
row. We have examined her works 
with some thoroughness; and we are 
of opinion that with the whitest 
purity of intention, with an artistic 
fidelity worthy of her genius, with a 
spirit catholic and charitable on al- 
most all subjects but the one vexecl 
question of Southern slavery—-which 
has been like:smoke and sparks in 
the eyes of the North—this author's 
skirts are largely stained with the 
blood of the present war. She will, 
doubtless, consider this decision of 
ours an admission equally honour- 
able to her literary ability and her 
moral character. From the first 
agitation of the slavery question she 
has been one of the most uncom- 
promising abolitionists. She has 
always used her great popularity as 
a writer to forward the ends of ‘ im- 
mediate emancipation.’ 

There is such manifest injustice in 
robbing a human being of his free- 
dom, that it blinds men to the fact, 
that, often, the only way to secure 
the highest degree of freedom that 
men can enjoy is to restrain them of 
their liberty. If the Negro could be 
owned at the North, he might find 
the same defence against Northern 
contempt, as he. does in the Slave 
States against aggression. We all 
remember the sentiment of the pau- 
per’s burial song :-— 

Rattle his bones 
Over the stones, 
He is only a pauper, that nobody owns. 
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Bitter.as the satire may be, the sting 
is in its truth. 

With Mrs. Childs and many others, 
especially in the time since the John 
Brown raid, the one idea of the evil 
of Negro slavery seems to have dis- 
placed or overshadowed all others, 
and a prospect of insurrection, ra- 
pine, and wholesale murder of mas- 
ters and their families, appears to 
appal no abolitionist. What the ac- 
tual presence of these horrors might 
effect with these persons remains to 
be seen. The impartial observer 
sees a pure, and noble, and self- 
sacrificing soul in the authoress 
who gives her genius, her time, her 
worldly ease and comfort, to an agi- 
tation which threatens to break up 
the very foundations of society, 
North and South, and which has al- 
ready deluged one of the fairest por- 
tions of our earth in blood. Again, 
the impartial observer often sees in 
the Southern mistress one equally 
pwe, noble, and self-sacrificing with 
her Northern sister. How often have 
we been touched when we have seen 
her, with her slave children kneeling 
around her, repeating the prayers 
that she has taught them,and learn- 
ing from her lips the way of peace in 
this world, and salvation for the next! 
How watchful and careful is she to 
be faithful to her trust, and to see 
that her portion of Ethiopia shall be 
taught ‘to stretch forth its hands 
unto God!’ What contrast can be 
greater than that between these two 
Christian women? The Northern 
woman seeks to free these children 
from slavery and from these benign 
influences, and the Southern mistress 
arms her husband and her sons to 
defend her home, and especially 
these her helpless wards. 

Mrs. Child’s fame as an author 
rests principally on two books, of a 
very opposite character, though she 
has written several novels and a 
large amount of newspaper litera- 
ture, mostly of an abolition charac- 
ter. 


The two books to which we refer 
are, a volume of Letters from New 
York, originally communicated for 
& newspaper, and Zhe Progress of 
Religious Ideas.’ 

The culmination of her popularity 
was caused by these letters, a work 
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less creditable to her genius than 
much that she has written. For 
some time she sought in vain for a 
publisher for her Letters from New 
York. This was a sad period in 
the life of the gifted authoress, 
struggling to support herself, and 
ready to give all but the most 
meagre pittance to the anti-slavery 
movement. She sought money as a 
means to free the slave more earn- 
estly than for her own sustentation. 

Tous the pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
is not so heart-moving as the pil- 
grimage of a sensitive woman, seek- 
ing through newspaper offices and 
publishing houses to sell the wine 
of her lifie, the delicate blossom of - 
her genius, ‘the thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn,’ 

The Letiers from New York were 
finally published by the author. 
The book had a prodigious run, and 
the lady author might have been 
crowned a literary queen by her 
Republican admirers if she would 
have submitted to the ceremony. 
The book was far from being true, 
and yet it was not false. The gla- 
mour was over the writer that en- 
velops a young person of vivid 
imagination at first sight of a play. 
If she painted brighter scenes than 
those around her saw, it was because 
the brightness was in herself, and 
her loving fancy gilded and light- 
ened what was dull and dark to 
another. As the light of her ima- 
gination has fallen on all things 
from her Letters from New Yor, 
so its darkness has steeped all she 
has written relating to slavery. 
The brilliant happy letters seera to 
have exhausted all the sunshine 
and sweetness of her nature. She 
achieved a triumph with this book 
that entailed a great trial. Her 
readers could be named as legion, 
and each reader was an admirer; ancl 
the desire to see their charmer took 
possession of the impulsive Ameri- 
cans, and forthwith the country. 
poured down upon the city; from 
east, west, and north, her worshippers 
came, longing to feast their mate- 
rial eyes on the good angel who had 
beguiled them from the hard reali- 
ties of their lives. Day after day 
the tram of pilgrims besieged her 
home in New York. But a miser- 
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able disappomtment was the fate of 
the expectant crowd. To one and 
all it was said that Mrs. Childs was 
too unhappy to see company. A 
strange excuse, but no more strange 
than true. Labour and trial had 
been her portion, till her nerves 
were like ‘sweet bells jangled, out 
of tune and harsh.’ The world was 
very dark to her, when it seemed 
to the public that the sun in meri- 
dian brightness shone twenty-four 
hours in the day, especially for her 
delight. Theangry visitor, to whom 
the Republican queen had dared to 
deny herself, little thought as he 
tumed away, how the door bell had 
made her start, as if her visitor had 
been an executioner; how her heart 
fluttered vainly and violently, and 
then stopped from weakness; how 
there was a rush, and a roar, as of 
many waters, in her ears, as if she 
were hearing her own heart, and 
that of the ‘ereat city, and of the 
world, all beating on her weary tym- 
panum at once. 

And this weary heart and brain 
now took up anew the cause of the 
slave; literally clutched it in her 
convulsive grasp. Consistently she 
has wrought in this domain of what 
she considers duty. If blood is on 
her hands, if misery and misrule, 
and all the terrible fruits of vio- 
lently disturbing the relations of 
races, has come “through her con- 
Sciencious action, who is to be held 
accountable? It was Mis. Childs 
who wrote, ‘if there were no pure 
thoughts there were would be no 
white lilies;? and she has built a 
monument to herself less perishevble 
‘than marble in her work entitled, 
The Progress of Religious Ideas. 

Literature in the United States is 
sectional, for reasons that belong to 
the localities in which it is pro- 
duced. New York is in more im- 
mediate communication with Eng- 
land and Europe generally than the 
_ other States. Its literature, fashioned. 
on English models, improved by 
English examples, and by a salutary 
reverence for what its writers some- 
times abuse, has the same relation to 
the rest of the country that London 
literature has to the world of letters 
generally. 

The opinion of the Jiteraté of Bos- 
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ton, that ‘the Athens of America’ 
was created by a master workman, 
while all the est of the world was 
made by journeymen, is reflected in 
its literature, the transcendental 
character of which has sometimes 
reminded us of the Scottish defini- 
tion of metaphysics. With much 
ability, there is eccentricity; with 
much of what is called free thought, 
there is abundance of mental slavery, 
which is termed unity of sentiment. 
New England was -the hot-bed of 
Pur itanism i in the past, consequently 
it is now the theatre of reaction. 
No man is allowed to stand alone. 
He must join some party, either the 
Puritan, Presbyterian, or the New 
School ‘Congregational, or one of 
the many varieties of Unitarianism 
which the ‘orthodox’ term infidelity. 

There is great intolerance of dif- 
ferences in the United States, and 
particularly in New England. If 
persons persist in differing from the 
masses in dress, manners, opinions, or 
a literary style, the end is, either they 
are ostracised, and made to find out 
the charms of solitude and the com- 
forts of Coventry, or they become 
the nucleus of a party, and by the 
time they have graduated out of their 
peculiarities, they see them parodied 
and paraded by a crowd on every 
side. Mr. Emerson thus set the 
fashion of a style that made a por- 
tion of New England_ literature al- 
most unreadable ; ; and Fanny Fern 
has much to answer for in having 
raised a regiment of literary terma- 
gants. 

Southern literature was nearly one 
with that of New York previous to 
secession. Southern authors came 
to New York to publish their works, 
and often engaged in periodical 
writing there. The New York pe- 
riodical press was largely supported 
by theSouth. Of Western literature 
little is to be said ; it is in the crude, 
formative state through which the 
people of the great West are passing. 
When it is the boast of a section 
that it has given a chief magistrate 
to the nation who is a distinguished 
rail-splitter, we may infer that the 
country is not yet fenced in, and 
therefore cannot be finished. 

Though we speak thus lightly, we 
confess that the present conclition of 
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the United States makes jesting in a 
chief magistrate, or about him, some- 
thing hardly to be tolerated. The 
frivolity ae | want of unity and ear- 
nestness of the North contrast with 
terrible force with the one-man will, 
power, and action of the South. A 
fiery and prophetic baptism pre- 
pared the South for the invasion of 
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so-called brethren, for the horrors 
of civil war, and for the culmination 
of these horrors in New Orleans and 
Athens. Truly the North thas jus- 
tified the'South in its so-called rebel- 
lion. Who would willingly remain 
in unity with a government whose 
instruments are a M‘Neil, a Turchin, 
and a Butler? 


CASTELROVINATO. 


dea death-flag darkens on the tower, 
The shadow blots the wall : 
They wail within my lady’s bower, 
They groan along the hall :— 
The hope of all that knightly house 
In hottest strait of battle slain— 
One arrow thro’ the gallant heart, 
And one besplintered in the brain,— 
The young hope of that castle tower 
Lies low beneath the wall ; 
So well to wail within the bower, 
And groan along the hall. 


The festal flag is on the tower, 
The sunbeam giids the wall; 

Why should they wail within the bower, 
Why groan within the hall? 

The daughter of the house to-day 
Her beauty veils in bridal dress ; 
To others yields her lands and name, 
To others yields her loveliness— 
For Love is lord of keep and tower, 
And climbs the castle wall— 
At eve they sing within the bower, 

And dance athwart the hall. 


There is no flag upon the tower, 
No shadow on the wall : 
The chestnut vaults my lady’s bower, 
The green snake haunts the hall. 
A thousand years—a thousand years— 
The hearth is cold; the race has fled : 
And rather will the years return 
Than any spell restore the dead.— 
So well the rain should waste the tower, 
The lichen fret the wall; 
Thefchestnut burgeon in the bower, 
The green snake in the hall, 


